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Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHLT  RtPORT  ON  NIW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  f  , 
TRINDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCN  IN  IDUCATION 


Government 


Dispute  on  legality  of  released  time  for  re¬ 
ligious  education  is  to  be  settled  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  Last  week  it  agreed  to  rule  on  whether  or  not 
released-time  instruction,  as  authorized  by  statute  in  New 
York  and  practiced  in  New  York  City,  violates  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

Currently,  between  one  and  one-half  and  two  million 
public  school  pupils  attend  released-time  classes,  estimates 
the  Dept,  of  Weekday  Religious  Education  of  the  National 
Council  oi  Churches.  Enrollment  is  highest  in  New  York. 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and 
North  Carolina;  lowest  in  North  Dakota,  Maryland,  Del¬ 
aware  and  New  Hampshire,  where  such  instruction,  when 
offered,  is  available  only  to  high  school  students. 

Within  the  past  30  days,  the  high  court  also:  (1)  ac¬ 
cepted  for  review  »  suit  contesting  the  Kansas  law  which 
authorizes  cHies  of  first  class  districts  to  maintain  separate 
p^rmcutary  schools  for  white  and  Negro  children  (2) 
agreed  to  hear  arguments  of  four  Negroes  seeking  entry 
into  the  University  of  Tennessee  (3)  declined,  on  technical 
grounds,  to  hear  a  case  involving  segregation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  law  school. 


Although  steel  will  flow  more  freely  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  construction  in  1952,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  must  shelve  most  of  their  building 
plans.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming  year,  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Administration  has  held  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  libraries  to  a  14,000-ton  structural  steel  allocation. 
The  amount  is  little  more  than  half  that  needed  to  continue 
work  on  buildings  already  started. 

This  fall’s  successful  drive  for  steel  for  schools,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  considered  the  outstanding  event  in  education 
during  1951  by  the  Educational  Press  Association  (see 
ADMINISTRATION).  Because  schoolmen,  through  plead¬ 
ings  to  Congress,  forced  the  DPA  to  revise  steel  allocations 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  future  quarterly  allotments 
are  expected  to  be  higher. 

At  the  request  of  governors,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  in  Chicago  currently  is  collecting  in¬ 
formation  from  the  48  states  on  how  higher  education  is 
organized,  administered  and  financed.  The  study  (to  be 
completed  by  next  summer)  will  do  for  higher  education 
what  The  Forty-Eight  State  School  Systems,  published 
two  years  ago,  did  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Designed  particularly  for  legislators  and  policy-making 
officials,  the  report  will  provide,  through  statistics  end 
comparative  reports,  means  for  judging  the  adequaev  of 
a  state’s  college  and  university  facilities,  and  the  snu-ul- 
ness  of  its  higher  education  structure. 

Few  wordN  about  federal  aid  for  schools  have 
come  in  recent  months  from  Senator  Taft,  who  once  co¬ 
sponsored  the  federal-aid-to-education  bill.  His  latest 
comment  on  the  subject  was  offered  when  Negro  students 
at  North  Carolina  College,  Durham,  asked  his  opinion  on 
school  segregation.  He  answered.  “Other  issues  are  more 
important  .  .  .  such  as  providing  federal  aid  so  children 
can  get  a  good  education  in  either  separate  or  combined 
schools.” 

ExtouNion  of  tho  Nchool  year  is  an  issue  before 
voters  in  many  Illinois  communities.  For  some  time  under 
Illinois  law,  school  districts  have  been  prohibited  from 
using  tax  funds  for  operation  of  schools  beyond  nine 
months  without  voters’  approval.  Not  until  this  summer, 
however,  did  Illinois  courts  rule  that  nine  months  meant 
nine  calendar  months.  If  schools  are  to  have  their  usual- 
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length  Christmas  and  spring  vacations,  most  must  obtain 
voters’  authorization  for  a  longer-than-nine-month  term. 
(Summer  work  offered  by  Illinois  schools  is  rarely  affect¬ 
ed,  for  most  is  financed  by  student  fees. ) 

Another  oversight  on  the  part  of  legislators  is  causing 
Illinois  educators  even  more  trouble.  A  new  section  of 
tlie  school  code  sets  up  qualifications  for  voters  in  bond 
elections,  but  it  neglects  to  mention  age  or  citizenship. 
Consequently,  legality  of  all  bond  issues  approved  since 
July  1  is  in  doubt.  Until  courts  settle  the  question,  Illinois 
districts  will  have  no  takers  for  their  bonds. 

Borrowing  school  approval  to  increase  sales 
of  children’s  books  to  parents  is  an  unfair  and  deceptive 
business  practice.  These  tactics  must  be  stopped,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  told  a  publisher  (Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  Inc.)  this  month:  (1)  sales  talk  that 
the  product  is  designed  primarily  to  benefit  or  improve 
schools  (2)  inference  that  local  schools  are  sponsoring 
sales  (3)  a  plan  whereby  the  company  obtains  names  and 
addresses  of  prospective  customers  from  school  officials, 
then  gives  the  school  a  set  of  books  for  each  15  sets  sold. 

A  longtime  champi«>n  of  l^3IT  is  reconsidering 
its  attitude.  Directors  of  the  Ignited  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  ordered  a  re-examination  of  the  chamber’s 
position  on  universal  military  training,  and  the  need  for 
immediate  UMT  legislation. 

Chief  adviser  on  edneational  exehange  for 

the  State  Department  likely  will  be  Dr.  James  Lewis 
Morrill,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
was  nominated  by  President  Truman  this  month  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange. 
Dr.  Morrill  will  succeed  Dr.  Harv  ie  Dranscombe,  chancel¬ 
lor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

Purchase  of  liability  eoverage  by  schools  has 
been  ruled  illegal  by  Montana’s  attorney  general.  Because 
state  courts  have  said  that  Montana  school  districts  cannot 
be  sued  for  injuries  arising  out  of  their  “governmental 
activities,”  districts  have  no  authority  to  expend  school 
funds  for  liability  protection.  In  Montana,  no  judgments 
were  granted  in  the  case  of  (1)  a  student  who  broke  his 
ankle  during  a  tumbling  class  (2)  a  paying  basketball 
spectator  who  was  injured  when  a  school  stairway  col¬ 
lapsed.  (The  spectator  probably  would  have  collected  had 
he  been  in  another  state — see  "When  Faced  with  a  Suit  for 
Damages,"  ADMIMSTR/tTION.) 

In  New  Jersey,  incidentally,  local  school  boards  have 
petitioned  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  set  up 
an  insurance  fund  covering  injuries  to  public  school 
athletes. 

Change  of  law  in  NTorth  Carolina  to  enable 
county  boards  of  education  to  be  elected  locally  is  urged 
by  the  NElA’s  National  Commission  for  Defense  of 
Democracy.  Called  in  to  investigate  the  dismissal  of  five 
Mars  Hill  teachers,  the  commission  found  that  they  had 
been  fired  for  not  supporting  the  Democratic  party. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  commission  points  out,*  county 
boards  of  education  are  elected  by  the  state  legislature, 


predominately  Democratic.  Therefore,  county  boards 
(particularly  in  Republican  territory)  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  induce  teachers  to  vote  Democratic,  as  well 
as  contribute  to  party  campaign  funds.  “The  structure  of 
state  law  permits  and  invites  political  dominance  of  the 
school  system,”  the  commission  declares. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘Mars  Hill,  North  Carolina — A  Case  Involving  Coercion  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Through  Political  Pressures,  Nat.  Comm,  for  Defense  of  De¬ 
mocracy  Through  Education.  NEA,  1201  16:h  St.,  N.W .,  W ash. 
6,  D.C. 


Administration 


Fir.«$t  proposals  for  athletics  control  arc 

coming  from  the  10-man  committee  set  up  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  to  bring  ethics  back  to  inter¬ 
collegiate  sports.  Basic  recommendation:  athletics  polic¬ 
ing  must  pass  from  hands  of  athletic  conferences  into  those 
of  regional  associations.  Good  standing  in  an  athletic 
conference  means  little  to  many  colleges  (they  still  may 
play  non-member  schools) .  However,  “accreditation”  by 
a  regional  association  is  essential,  or  the  school’s  academic 
credits  and  degrees  become  worthless. 

In  making  rules  for  college  sports,  the  American  Council 
on  Education’s  committee  also  is  thinking  of  high  school 
athletics,  as  regional  associations  will  do  when  they  en¬ 
force  the  standards.  A  North  Central  Association  com¬ 
mittee  met  this  month  on  the  problem  (see  below). 

Taking  its  own  advice,  the  National  School  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association,  which  last  summer  published 
It  Starts  in  the  Classroom — A  Public  Relations  Handbook 
for  Teachers,  is  now  emphasizing  public  relations  as  the 
teacher’s  responsibility.  Next  month,  the  association  will 
release  the  first  issue  of  a  monthly  (September  through 
May)  classroom  teachers’  public  relations  newsletter,  also 
to  be  called  It  Starts  in  the  Classroom.  Information  on 
subscription  prices  and  a  free  “preview”  edition  of  the 
letter  (see  PARENT -TEACHER)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
association  at  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Direct i%’C  to  industry  on  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  education  was  issued  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York 
City  this  month.  Some  of  the  methods  encouraged — be¬ 
sides  work-experience  arrangements,  sponsored  teaching 
aids,  greater  financial  support:  (1)  tuition  remission 
plans  for  workers  who  enroll  in  adult  classes  or  corre- 
sj'ondence  courses  {2}  campaigns  to  urge  executives  and 
employes  to  serve  on  education  committees  and  school 
boards  (3)  lending  of  qualified  personnel  to  help  with 
school  and  college  curriculum  problems  (4)  assistance  in 
preparing  and  promoting  plans  for  school  financing. 

Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt,  of  Chicago,  mentioned  one  other 
way  in  which  industry  can  help  public  education:  by 
working  to  curb  increase  in  federal  taxes.  Federal  en¬ 
croachment  on  local  tax  sources,  he  said,  is  depriving 
state  and  local  governments  of  funds  with  which  to  build 
good  schools. 
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Did  §chool8  make  headway  in  1951?  Take 

a  look  at  the  10  major  educational  events  of  the  year,  as 
selected  by  members  of  the  Educational  Press  Association, 
and  judge: 

1.  Schoolmen  won  their  battle  for  more  steel. 

2.  Educators  started  lighting  back  at  their  accusers. 

3.  The  American  Council  on  Education  named  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  curb  abuses  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

4.  School  and  college  heads  united  in  demanding  a 
sliare  of  the  TV  spectrum  for  education. 

5.  Congress  enacted  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act. 

6.  The  Gl  Bill  “cut-off"  date  came.  No  longer  can 
veterans  begin  new  courses  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

7.  The  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  was  founded. 

G.  West  Point  expelled  90  cadets  for  cheating. 

9.  Public  schools  became  interested  in  teaching  moral 
and  spiritual  values. 

10.  Federal  aid  proponents  admitted  they  were  getting 
nowhere  in  Congress,  made  plans  to  start  anew  with  a 
revised  bill  and  changed  tactics. 

Citizens’  groups  in  the  Southwest  may  ob¬ 
tain  help  in  organizing  and  operating  local  citizens’  school 
committees  from  a  new  regional  office  of  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools.  The  office 
opened  tliis  month  at  114  Main  St.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  under 
directorship  of  Clint  Pace,  a  former  Dallas  newspapennan. 

When  faced  with  a  suit  for  damages,  the 

far-seeing  school  district  has  little  to  worry  about.  Its 
insurance  company  speaks  for  it  in  court,  and  pays  the 
claims  found  valid.  The  trick  lies  in  discovering  what 
risks  exist,  in  anticipating  likelihood  of  accidents  and 
their  possible  cost  to  the  school  system,  and  in  purchasing 
the  most  Suitable  and  economical  policies. 

To  help  schools  develop  foresight  in  buying  liability  and 
casualty  insurance,  the  Washington  State  School  Directors’ 
Association  this  month  published  School  Liability  Pro¬ 
tection.  The  handbook  (price:  SI)  is  designed  particu¬ 
larly  for  schools  in  Washington  State  where  districts, 
under  law,  are  held  liable  for  unsafe  conditions  in  their 
buildings  and  on  their  grounds  (unless  the  injury  involves 
athletic,  playground  or  manual  training  equipment).  How¬ 
ever,  extension  of  school  liability  in  other  states,  by  law 
and  through  court  rulings,  makes  the  bulletin’s  comments 
applicable  elsewhere. 

Among  them  are  these: 

1.  Courts  are  inclined  to  interpret  laws  pertaining  to 
school  liability  in  favor  of  the  injured  party.  If  there 
is  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  school  is  immune  from 
tort  action,  liability  protection  is  wise. 

2.  In  some  states  (including  Washington),  minors 
have  power  of  “delayed  suit.’’  As  a  result,  a  district  may 
be  sued  for  damages  many  years  after  an  accident  occurs. 
Meaning  for  sehool  officials:  a  liability  policy  should  be 
kept  on  file  until  all  pupils  covered  by  it  have  reached 
the  age  at  which  “delayed  suit”  rights  expire. 

3.  It  is  well  established  in  law  that  an  employer  is 
legally  liable  for  the  results  of  negligent  acts  on  the  part 
of  an  employe,  if  they  oocur  in  the  course  of  his  employ¬ 


ment.  Similarly,  a  school  district  sometimes  may  be  held 
responsible  for  injuries  or  accidents  in  which  a  staff 
member  is  at  fault.  Particular  significance:  school  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  should  cover  the  teacher  or  other  em¬ 
ploye  who  uses  his  own  car  to  transport  pupils  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  school  activity. 

The  handbook  is  the  association’s  second  publication 
on  insurance.  The  first  was  School  Insurance  Economies. 
(Association  address:  P.  O.  Box  748,  Olympia,  W'ash.) 

Pressure  to  bring  athleties  into  line  may  be 

applied  in  the  Midwest  and  bordering  states  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  This  month  a  North  Central  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Dean  J.  B.  Edmonson  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Education,  proposed  that  12  rules 
governing  intercollegiate  sports  be  written  into  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  standards.  Most  important  among  them  would 
prohibit  special  scholarships  or  other  financial  induce¬ 
ments  for  athletes;  set  up  strict  scholarship  qualifications 
for  varsity  players;  render  a  student  ineligible  if  he  ac¬ 
cepted  any  reward  of  material  value  for  his  athletic  accom¬ 
plishments.  One  of  the  association’s  chief  worries:  that 
malpractices  in  college  sports  are  undermining  secondary 
school  athletics. 

This  month,  the  NEA  also  offered  recommendations  for 
athletics  reform.  The  wrong  approach:  abolition  of  foot¬ 
ball.  The  right  approach:  take  money  out  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics,  as  has  been  done  at  Johns  Hopkins,  by 
eliminating  admissions  to  games  and  financing  athletic 
programs  by  fees  charged  all  students. 

That  working  paronts  may  visit  school, 

some  superintendents  have  established  evening  office  hours. 
A  few  teachers  also  are  adopting  the  practice,  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  /Vssociation  reports. 

In  Winona,  Minn.,  business  establishments  give  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  children  in  school  time  off  for  classroom 
visiting  once  each  year.  The  plan  is  backed  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  labor  groups. 

School-employe  blood  bank  reserve  has 

been  set  up  in  San  Diego  under  sponsorship  of  teachers’ 
groups  and  other  school  staff  organizations.  Under  the 
arrangement,  any  staff  member  who  donates  a  pint  of 
blood  each  year  is  entitled,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  with¬ 
draw  as  much  blood  as  may  be  needed  by  him  or  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  immediate  family.  Surplus  in  the  school  blood 
bank  goes  into  the  city  blood  bank,  to  be  channeled  for 
community  or  national  use. 

Board  members  as  individuals  have  no  legal 
status  which  makes  their  actions  binding  upon  the  school, 
but  their  individual  responsibility  for  rendering  effective 
school  board  service  is  tremendous.  Last  month,  the 
Indiana  School  Boards  Association  drew  up  a  code  of 
ethics  to  guide  the  personal  actions  of  boardmen. 

Among  the  code’s  important  points:  a  board  member 
must  think  in  terms  of  “children  first”.  .  .  understand  the 
difference  between  the  board’s  policy-making  and  the 
superintendent’s  administrative  functions  .  .  .  recognize 
that  authority  rests  only  with  the  board  in  official  session 
.  .  .  refuse  to  participate  in  secret  meetings  which  all 
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board  members  do  not  have  opportunity  to  attend  ...  re¬ 
fuse  to  make  statements  or  promises  on  how  he  will  vote 
in  advance  of  board  action  . . .  act  only  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent  in  matters  concerning  employ¬ 
ment  or  dismissal  of  school  personnel  .  .  .  refuse  to  discuss 
confidential  business  of  the  board  except  at  board  meetings. 

Officially  softening  its  words,  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  its  annual  winter  clinical  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  this  month  expressed  confidence  in  most 
educators,  but  “deplored”  the  activities  of  a  small  minority 
bent  on  promoting  Communism  through  schools.  The 
statement  supplants  a  resolution,  passed  at  the  association’s 
summer  convention,  which  called  for  investigation  of 
public  education  with  “particular  reference  to  teachers 
and  authors  of  textbooks  advocating  collectivism.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Schools  and  our  Democratic  Society,  M.  H.  Willing,  John  Guy 

Fowlkes,  Edw.  A.  Krug,  Russell  T.  Gregg,  Clifford  S,  Liddle.  Harper 

&  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  430p.  $3.50.  (A  text  on  the 

social  responsibility  of  the  school;  particularly  for  curriculum 

planners.) 

“Citizens  Organize  for  Better  Schools,”  School  Executive,  Jan. 
1952.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  round-up  of  information  on  citi¬ 
zens'  school  committees.) 

Accreditation  Policies  of  State  Departments  of  Education  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  of  Military  Personnel, 
Comm,  on  Accreditation  of  Service  Experiences.  Amer.  Council 
on  Education,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  60 p. 
Imperative  Needs  of  Youth.  Lakewood  Public  Schools,  Lakewood, 
Ohio.  (An  illustrated  39-page  brochure  explaining  Lakewood's 
curriculum  to  local  citizens.) 

“The  Formula  Idea  in  Determining  Salaries  of  School  Executives 
and  Supervisors,”  Otto  W.  Haisley.  School  Board  Jour.,  Dec.  1951. 
400  N.  Broadway,  Mihvaukee  1.  (Supt.  Haisley  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  proposed  a  formula  for  fixing  salaries  of  superintendents. 
This  article  presents  amendments  to  the  original  formula,  and  re¬ 
views  its  merits  and  failings.) 

“From  Ivory  Tower  to  Overalls,”  Paul  A.  Rehmus.  Nation’s  Schools, 
Dec.  1951.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (The  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Portland,  Ore.,  makes  suggestions  for  public  school 
improvement  through  school-university  cooperation.) 


ProiesHional  itetations 


To  offset  effects  of  inflation  on  retirement  in¬ 
come,  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
of  America  will  start  a  second  pension  plan  for  college 
faculty  members  beginning  early  in  1952.  Customarily, 
retirement  systems  invest  their  funds  in  fixed-income  se¬ 
curities;  but  the  new  TIA.A  system,  to  operate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  old,  will  invest  in  common  stock. 

Colleges  will  enter  into  the  “companion”  arrangement 
only  if  they  wish.  If  they  do,  not  more  than  50%  of  the 
total  premium  for  an  individual  will  be  channeled  into  the 
new  fund  for  equity  investments;  the  rest  will  go  into  the 
present  TIAA  retirement  fund  which  invests  only  in  fixed- 
income  securities. 

Explaining  the  revolutionary  idea  to  industrial  pension 
plan  sponsors  in  Chicago  this  month,  Wm.  H.  Cobb,  vice- 
president  of  the  TIAA,  said  that  research  going  back  to 
1880  proved  it  sound.  “The  regular  TIAA  annuity,”  he 


said,  “will  offer  a  guaranteed  dollar  income,  essential 
for  protection  during  depressions  and  as  a  base  for  the 
volatile  prices  of  common  stock  .  .  .  while  the  equity  re¬ 
tirement  fund  will  provide  a  fluctuating  yield  to  keep 
buying  power  intact  when  costs  of  living  rise.” 

The  TIAA.  founded  in  1918  with  the  backing  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  now  has  close  to  70,000  college 
employes  and  pensioners  on  its  rolls. 

Harmony  between  boards  and  teachers  is 

the  goal  of  a  joint  committee  of  Minnesota  teachers’  and 
school  board  associations.  The  December  issue  of  each 
association’s  journal  carries  the  first  part  of  a  four- 
installment  statement  on  how  board  and  teacher  disagree¬ 
ments  can  be  settled  amicably.  In  the  committee’s  opinion, 
these  problems  require  these  answers: 

Must  the  teacher  live  in  the  community  in  which  he 
works?  By  all  means.  The  board  should  help  teachers 
find  housing. 

Must  the  teacher  shop  in  the  community  in  which  he 
teaches?  Whenever  practical.  But  teachers  should  feel 
free  to  shop  elsewhere  if  they  can  do  so  more  advanta¬ 
geously. 

Should  the  community  expect  more  community  service 
from  teachers  than  from  other  citizens?  The  teacher’s 
first  responsibility  is  to  his  classroom,  but  he  is  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  community  work  as  others. 

Should  the  teacher  be  expected  to  conduct  himself  in 
a  way  different  from  that  of  other  citizens?  Yes.  The 
teacher  “has  a  particular  obligation  to  set  an  example 
in  moral  living  and  good  citizenship  because  his  profession 
concerns  itself  directly  with  children.” 

Interest  in  U.  S.  education  has  brought  a  group 
of  25  elementary  teachers  from  Bogota,  Colombia,  to  ob¬ 
serve  practices  in  United  States  schools  and  teachers’  col¬ 
leges.  Unusual  note  about  the  Bogota  group:  the  te?chers 
are  paying  their  own  money  for  the  trip. 

Last  month  the  Chicago  school  system  took  part  in  a 
school-visiting  arrangement  that  could  w’ell  be  conducted 
oftener.  Elementary  teachers  of  Windsor,  Canada,  arrived 
in  Chicago  en  masse  to  attend  a  teachers’  institute  pro¬ 
vided  exclusively  for  them  by  the  Chicago  schools.  The 
teachers  made  the  trip  particularly  to  find  out  how  Chi¬ 
cago  was  teaching  reading  in  primary  classes,  and  social 
studies  in  the  upper  grades. 

.Wben  teachers  are  happy  in  their  jobs 

they  invariably  hold  high  opinions  of  the  superintendent, 
principal  and  supervisory  staff.  They  are  very  likely  to 
participate  in  salary  scheduling,  in  making  school  policies 
and  in  curriculum  building.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  a  clear  understanding  of  the  school  system’s  goals 
(which  they  believe  attainable),  and  by  a  feeling  that  they 
are  appreciated.  Usually  they  think  salaries  fair,  the 
teaching  load  reasonable,  and  the  amount  of  supervision 
adequate. 

The  report*  comes  from  Dr.  Francis  S.  Chase,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  has  gathered  personal  informa¬ 
tion  tmd  opinions  on  job  satisfaction  from  teachers  in  200 
school  systems.  For  some  reason  or  another,  he  notes, 
women  seem  to  be  more  satisfied  in  their  jobs  than  men; 
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elementary  teachers  are  happier  than  high  school  teachers; 
and  job  satisfaction  is  higher  among  teachers  who  have 
served  in  a  system  10  years  or  more  than  among  newer 
stall  members. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Factors  for  Satisfaction  in  Teaching,”  Francis  S.  Chase.  Phi 

Delta  Kappan,  Nov.  1951.  2034  Ridge  Rd.,  Homewood,  III. 

"Faculty  Salaries  in  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.”  High¬ 
er  Education,  Dec.  I,  1951.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
(Figures  are  for  the  year  1949-5^.) 

Curricula 

A  picture  of  junior  high  schools  from  their 
beginning  some  40  years  ago  to  their  status  today  fills 
the  entire  issue  of  the  current  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  “Organizing 
the  Junior  High  School”  was  written  by  a  committee  of 
the  California  Association  of  Secondary-School  Admin¬ 
istrators  as  a  handbook  for  the  evaluation  of  junior  high 
schools,  or  as  a  guide  for  their  establishment. 

The  junior  high  school  movement,  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves,  remains  “bullish.”  Once  only  practical  for  larger 
cities,  the  separately  organized  school  for  young  adoles¬ 
cents  now  is  appearing  in  small  communities  where  re¬ 
organization  of  districts  has  brought  larger  enrollment. 

While  basic  purposes  and  functions  of  junior  high 
schools  have  remained  the  same  since  their  inception, 
practices  are  changing.  Last  fall.  Junior  High  School 
Principal  A.  H.  Lauchner,  of  Great  Neck.  N.  Y.,  visited 
71  junior  high  schools  in  24  states  to  check  up  on  new 
developments.  He  found : 

1.  That  four  of  every  five  schools  had  adopted,  or 
anticipated  adopting,  block  scheduling  of  classes,  so  that 
one  teacher  w'ould  be  with  one  group  of  students  for  at 
least  two  consecutive  periods  per  day. 

2.  Many  attempts  to  integrate  subject-matter,  and 
to  base  instruction  on  the  interests,  problems  and  needs 
of  youth  through  introduction  of  various  types  of  “core” 
or  common  learnings  courses. 

3.  A  swing  toward  homogenous  grouping  on  the  basis 
of  achievement-  or  ability-level. 

4.  Assigning  of  pupils’  marks  according  to  individual 
ability,  rather  than  according  to  a  set  standard. 

5.  A  slight  trend  toward  coeducational  instruction 
in  physical  education,  shop  and  honiemaking. 

6.  Strong  emphasis  on  guidance  and  counseling. 

7.  Increase  in  intramural  athletics;  decline  in  inter¬ 
school  sports. 

8.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  superintendents  to  hire  more 
men  teachers  for  junior  high  grades. 

9.  A  lengthening  of  class  periods  to  provide  time  for 
supervised  study;  elimination  or  shortening  of  study-hall 
periods  and  homework  assignments.  (Most  schools  had 
six  class  periods,  plus  an  activity  period.) 

10.  Many  in-service  training  plans  for  teachers. 

Rapid  growth  of  junior  high  schools  as  separate  institu¬ 
tions  has  not  been  paralleled  by  the  appearance  of  a  corps 
of  specially  trained  junior  high  school  teachers,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  committee  points  out  Usually,  the  teachers  in  a 


junior  high  school  have  been  trained  either  for  elementary 
or  secondary  teaching.  The  best  the  junior  high  school 
administrator  can  do  is  select  a  staff  composed  partially 
of  teachers  trained  and  experienced  in  the  elementary 
field,  partially  of  those  with  secondary  training  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Children  study  history  too  early  when  a 
formal  history  course  is  offered  below  the  fifth  grade, 
claims  Leo  J.  Alilunas,  of  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  in  December’s  Elementary  School  Journal. 
“The  plain  fact  is,”  he  says,  “that  children  do  not  have 
a  natural  interest  in  the  past  .  .  .  History  is  dry  and 
meaningless  to  them,  not  so  much  because  of  poor  teach¬ 
ing,  but  because  children  would  rather  face  their  own 
everyday  life-adjustment  problems  .  .  .  History  is  an  in¬ 
direct  experience  and  requires  cognitive  qualities  that  can¬ 
not  be  expected  psychologically  of  children.” 

Try  this  for  variety  in  teaching  current  events, 
advises  Ralph  E.  Rice,  history  teacher  in  Newark,  Ohio: 
divide  the  class  into  standing  committees  for  covering 
special  topics  that  recur  in  the  news. 

Beginning  foreign  language  students  at  Los 

Angeles  City  College  are  urged  to  join  the  language 
department’s  speaking  choirs.  By  reading  poetry  aloud 
with  others,  students  increase  their  facility  at  speaking 
the  language,  and  lose  their  reluctance  to  read  aloud  in 
class.  A  German  speaking  choir  at  City  College,  inci¬ 
dentally,  now  has  become  an  accredited  course. 

^^Problems  of  the  Atomic  Age,’^  a  lecture 
course,  is  open  for  all  students  at  Kent  (Ohio)  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Thirteen  different  departments  cooperate  in  pre¬ 
senting  information  and  discussions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Children,  Romaine  Mackie. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  46p.  20c.  (General  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  teaching  of  blind  or  partially  blind  children,  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  special  classes  or  for  teachers  of  regular  classes  in  which  a 
visually  handicapped  child  is  enrolled.) 

Course  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies  for  Secondary  Schools.  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction,  Box  911,  Harrisburg.  364p.  $1.25.  (A  sug¬ 
gestive  guide  to  the  scope  and  sequence  of  high  school  social  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  teaching  techniques  and  materials.) 

"Research  Indicates  More  Effective  Ways  of  Teaching  Spelling.” 
Viola  Theman.  NEA  Jour.,  Dec.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  (Six  research  findings  explained.) 

"Stimidating  Thinking  Through  Photography  in  General  Science,” 
Science  Teacher,  Dec.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
"Achieving  Unity  with  Diversity”  Margaret  Ryan.  English  Jour., 
Pec.  1951.  2II  IF.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (A  plan  for  grouping  in 
high  school  English  classes.) 

"New  W ays  to  Build  the  Curriculum^  Virgil  M.  Rogers  &  Edgar 
S.  Farley.  Educational  Trend,  Dec.  1951.  Supplement  to  Educator’s 
Washington  Dispatch,  New  London,  Conn.  (Details  on  curriculum 
building  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.) 

"Social  Studies  in  the  Curriculum,”  W m.  B.  Fink  &  Dorothy  Mc¬ 
Clure  Fraser.  Social  Education,  Dec.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Survey  of  recent  literature  revealing  developments 
in  social  studies  teaching.) 

"Symposium  on  Junior  College  Education,”  California  Jour,  of 
Secondary  Education,  Nov.  1951.  9-10  Havilarid  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  ( Articles  on  courses  in  general  education  foreign  languages, 
health  education ;  and  on  funior  college  counseling  and  guidanoe.) 
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Religion 


*^Open  the  school  day  with  a  prayer,” 

recommends  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  The 
invocation  suggested:  “Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge 
our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon 
us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  our  country.” 

The  proposal  is  not  a  mandate  for  New  York  schools; 
but  individual  boards  may  make  it  a  requirement  if  they 
so  desire. 

Leadership  in  teaching  moral  values  is  not 

being  properly  supplied  by  state  departments  of  education, 
according  to  conclusions  of  a  survey  published  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Kentucky  School  Journal.  Reports 
the  author  (The  Rev.  W.  Robt.  Insko,  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Lexington) :  “State  education 
departments  appear  to  be  concerned  about  lack  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  values  .  .  .  but  apparently  there  are  no  state-wide 
programs  in  moral  and  spiritual  education.” 

Religions  freedom  is  not  violated  by  New 

York’s  compulsory  education  law  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  Last  month,  it  denied  review  of  a  case 
in  which  Jewish  parents  sought  to  have  the  statute  ruled 
unconstitutional  so  that  their  children  could  avoid  “secu¬ 
lar”  studies  and  take  only  religious  training. 


Student  Activities 


Costnme-lending  center  of  the  Denver  public 
schools  has  been  building  its  inventory  for  more  than  20 
years.  Total  stock  at  the  latest  count;  84,000  articles  of 
stage  and  festival  gear.  Costumes,  which  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  for  either  all-school  or  classroom  programs,  are 
cataloged  in  the  teachers’  professional  library. 

Originally,  the  costume  center  was  a  WPA  project. 
Now  it  is  supported  by  an  allotment  from  the  school 
budget,  and  by  a  portion  of  admission  fees  collected  at 
an  annual  play  festival.  Rushing  business  requires  four 
costume  custodians  who  launder  and  mend  articles  that 
have  been  borrowed,  and  who  make  new  costumes  when 
the  old  wear  out. 


bonds  along  with  their  own  products  .  .  .  but  the  federal 
governmtnt  in  my  opinion  has  no  right  to  advertise  for 
private  business.” 

CIRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“That  Noon-Hour  Headache,"  Foster  Keagle.  NEA  Jour.,  Dec. 
1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Advice  on  how  to  make 
use  of  the  noon  hour  from  the  assistant  director  of  health,  physical 
education  and  safety  for  the  Illinois  Office  of  Public  Instruction.) 


Guidance 


More  than  twice  as  many  scholarships  and 

fellowships  are  being  offered  by  U.  S.  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  as  in  1936,  reports  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
In  1936,  date  of  the  last  survey,  a  total  of  72,505  study 
awards  were  offered.  Together,  they  were  worth  $11,550,- 
560.  Most  recent  count,  based  on  1949-50  figures,  shows 
156,923  scholarships  and  fellowships  available.  Their 
total  value:  $41,699,078. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships  Available  at  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  (price:  55c)  summarizes  awards 
given  by  each  of  1,198  institutions;  then  it  breaks  award 
information  down  according  to  subject  matter  fields. 

.Although  figures  are  not  complete,  it  is  estimated  that 
I6.6'c  of  scholarship  money  comes  from  state  funds; 
1.7%  from  local  government  funds;  25.6%  from  endow¬ 
ment  earnings;  22.3%  from  gifts;  and  38.8%  from  un¬ 
restricted  income  used  for  scholarships. 
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When  welcomed  in  advance,  freshmen  feel 
more  at  ease  their  first  few  weeks  in  high  school.  One 
school  finds  this  orientation  device  simple  and  effective: 
it  puts  eighth-graders  on  the  high  school  paper  mailing 
list. 


CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Children  Who  Hate:  The  Disorganization  and  Breakdown  of  Be¬ 
havior  Controls.  Fritz  ReJl  &  David  Wineman.  Free  Press,  Glen¬ 
coe,  III.  253p.  $3J)0.  (A  study  of  juvenile  delinquents.) 

“New  Hampshire  High  School  Boys  Prepare  for  Military  Service," 
Jack  F.  George  &  Arthur  B.  Shedd.  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of 
Ifealth.  Physical  Education  &  Recreation,  Nov.  1951.  1201  I6th 
St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  on  military  service  preparation 
given  high  school  boys.) 
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Junior  UIS'ESCO  conventions  are  being  planned 
for  next  month  by  junior  high  schools  in  New  York  City. 
At  sessions,  students  will  follow  the  discussion  agenda 
which  the  United  States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
will  take  up  when  it  holds  its  third  national  conference  at 
Hunter  College,  January  27  through  31. 

Savings  bond  poster  sent  out  by  the  Treasury 
Department  last  month  for  use  on  school  bulletin  boards 
devotes  four-fifths  if  its  space  to  Warner  Bros.’  new  movie, 
Jim  Thorpe,  All  American.  Warner  Bros,  paid  for  the 
poster,  but  was  permitted  to  mail  the  25,000  copies  under 
government  frank,  thereby  escaping  a  $1,500  postage  bill. 
Scolded  Illinois  Senator  Paul  Douglas:  “The  public  owes 
thanks  to  private  advertisers  who  push  sales  of  defense 


Physical  Education  and  Itealih 


Health  educators  are  troubled  by  a  New  York 
law  which  permits  pupils  to  be  excused  from  study  of 
disease  if  such  instruction  conflicts  with  their  religious 
beliefs.  More  cause  for  alarm:  regardless  of  what  stu¬ 
dents  take  Regents  examinations,  they  are  being  asked 
no  questions  concerning  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 

Nutritional  deficiency  in  children  can  be  the 

result  of  overemphasis,  by  parents  and  teachers,  on  the 
values  of  drinking  milk,  liking  carrots,  and  eating  apples. 
New  theory  of  proper  diet  for  childern  is  explained  in 
an  article,  “Is  Your  Child  Underprivileged?”  appearing 
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in  the  December  National  Parent-Teacher.  Say  the  authors 
(both  recognized  pediatricians) :  “For  children,  as  well 
as  for  animals,  protein  and  protein  alone  supplies  the 
building  blocks  for  growth.” 

Cancel  games  in  stormy  weather  to  reduce 
football  injuries,  recommends  Joseph  Burnett,  school  phy¬ 
sician  in  Boston.  Due  regard  for  weather — including  post¬ 
poning  of  games  and  practice  when  fields  are  muddy  or 
frozen — is  largely  responsible  for  the  enviable  record  of 
Boston  high  schools  in  keeping  football  injuries  low.  Dr. 
Burnett  suggests  other  injury-prevention  practices  in  the 
November  Journal  of  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  &  Recreation. 

Crime  comics  could  be  controlled  by  public 
health  legislation,  a  New  York  legislative  committee  was 
told  this  month.  A  leading  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Frederic 
Wertham,  declared  that  most  of  the  80,000,000  comic 
books  sold  monthly  in  the  United  States  were  so  packed 
with  crime  and  horror  that  they  were  causing  “psycho¬ 
logical  mutation  of  children.” 

Crime  comics,  he  explained,  interfere  with  the  proper 
psychological  growth  of  children  by  creating  an  attitude 
of  brutality  and  crdlousness,  by  preventing  development 
of  good  reading  habits,  and  by  adversely  affecting  sexual 
development  through  portrayal  of  sex  abnormalities.  ( One 
comic  book  approved  by  the  Association  of  Comic  Book 
Publishers  recently  referred  to  heroin  as  “joy  juice.”) 


Adult  Education 


Forthcoming  study  journal  to  be  published  by 
the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  will 
be  written  for  the  part-time  teacher  of  adult  classes,  the 
lay  leader  of  adult  groups,  and  the  person  responsible  for 
staff-training.  The  publication  still  has  no  official  name 
(association  members  currently  are  being  polled  on  their 
choice  of  titles),  but  the  first  issue  is  scheduled  to  appear 
early  in  March. 

Editorially,  the  journal  is  expected  to  be  “different.” 
It  is  being  designed  as  a  “correspondence  course,”  through 
which  readers  will  be  trained  in  leading  or  teaching  adult 
study  or  “action”  groups. 

University  evening  colleges  will  receive  an  in¬ 
vitation  this  month  to  try  out  five  new  courses  that  have 
been  prepared  under  a  Ford  Foundation  project.  The 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults, 
established  by  a  Ford  grant  and  sponsored  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Evening  Colleges,  suggests  these 
offerings  for  which  it  will  supply  materials:  (1)  “Themes 
and  Variations — An  Invitation  to  Literature”  (2)  “Group 
Living — Its  Influence  on  Attitudes  and  Behavior”  (3) 
“American  Traditions”  (4)  “Analytical  Reading”  (5) 
“World  Politics.” 

After  evening  colleges  introduce  the  courses  (some  plan 
to  do  so  beginning  with  the  second  semester),  the  center 
will  study  the  effectiveness  of  its  undertaking  and  produce 
other  course  outlines  and  study  guides. 


Audio-Visual 

One-foarih  of  TV  channel  requests  filed  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  came  from  edu¬ 
cational  groups,  reports  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education¬ 
al  Television. 

In  many  instances,  public  schools  and  colleges  hope  to 
build  and  operate  educational  TV  stations  together.  In 
Chicago,  for  instance,  the  public  school  system  and  more 
than  10  colleges,  universities  and  cultural  institutions 
have  announced  plans  for  a  joint  one-and-one-half -million- 
dollar  educational  television  center. 

Incidentally,  a  group  will  meet  in  St.  Louis  next  month 
to  discuss  plans  for  a  national  educational  TV  network. 


Vocational-industrial 

Follow-up  surveys  of  graduates  are  particu¬ 
larly  advisable  if  defense  activities  are  bringing  new  busi¬ 
nesses  or  industries  to  a  community,  an  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Business  Education  W orld  comments.  A 
shift  in  the  business  make-up  of  the  community  may  make 
the  skill  training  provided  by  business  and  other  voca¬ 
tional  education  departments  inadequate. 

When  a  typing  class  undertook  to  check  up  on  recent 
graduates  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  it  found  that  many  were 
handicapped  by  little  school  training  in  general  clerical 
w'ork.  and  by  unfamiliarity  with  business  machines. 

Community  project  for  shop  classes  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  activities  of  four  Highland  Park  fill.)  high 
school  students  who  made  a  wooden  “iron”  lung  this 
fill,  and  donated  it  to  a  hospital  for  emergency  use. 
Directions  for  building  the  wooden  lung  will  appear  in 
the  January  issue  of  Popular  Mechanics. 


Parent-Teacher 

Instruction  on  helping  with  homework  is 

given  parents  at  semi-monthly  meetings  conducted  by  one 
elementary  teacher,  reports  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association  in  the  preliminary  edition  of  its 
new  public  relations  newsletter  for  teachers  (see  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION).  When  parents  are  briefed  on  methods  used 
in  reading,  language  and  arithmetic  teaching,  home  help 
on  school  work  becomes  valuable — so  much  so,  that  the 
teacher  using  the  plan  says,  “.  .  .  the  time  I  spend  teaching 
parents  is  the  most  profitable  of  the  month.” 

Here  are  some  other  ideas,  reported  and  recommended 
by  the  association,  for  increasing  parents’  understanding 
of  what  schools  are  doing: 

In  one  community  where  there  were  outcries  against 
“children  going  to  school  to  see  movies,”  every  teacher 
a.'-ranged  for  parents  to  visit  classrooms  at  a  time  when 
visual  instruction  was  being  given. 

One  teacher  who  found  that  some  parents  were  unable 
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to  grasp  their  children’s  particular  difficulties,  sent  parents 
special  invitations  to  visit  classes  during  periods  when 
their  children’s  specific  troubles  would  come  to  light. 

One  school  furnishes  all  visiting  parents  a  school  evalu¬ 
ation  guide.  Questions  include:  What  things  going  on 
in  the  classroom  particularly  impress  you?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  way  discipline  is  handled?  What  definite 
skills  or  information  are  the  children  learning?  How 
valuable  are  the  things  being  taught? 

Parents  of  sons  reaching  draft  age  are  re¬ 
ceiving  guidance  from  the  Cincinnati  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  It  believes  that  parents  need  coun¬ 
seling  on  military  service  as  much  as  boys  expecting  to  be 
in  uniform. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Understanding  Your  Child,  James  L.  Hymes.  Prentice-Hall,  70 
Fifth  Are.,  N.Y.  To  be  published  next  month.  $2.95.  (A  book  on 
child  psychology  for  parents  and  teachers.) 

Our  Children  Today,  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg,  editor.  Viking 
Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  Due  in  January.  (New  findings  on 
child  development  are  summarized  for  parents.  One  of  the  book's 
six  sections  describes  changing  goals  in  education.) 

Building  and  Equipment 

Innovations  in  schooi  fnrnitnre  in  the  United 
States  impress  visitors  from  abroad.  An  English  manu¬ 
facturer  of  schoolroom  and  laboratory  equipment,  now 
on  tour  of  U.  S.  plants,  says  that  Britain  has  only  one 
new  item  in  classroom  furniture  not  in  evident  use  here: 
desks  and  seats  that  stack. 

Even  with  all  the  new  types  of  school  furniture  on  the 
market,  U.  S.  schools  cannot  find  exactly  what  they  want. 
Some  are  designing  their  own.  December’s  School  Board 
Journal  describes  a  chair  built  especially  for  children  (it 
encourages  good  posture),  a  cafeteria  table  with  racks 
to  hold  seats  (pupils  replace  them  after  eating,  thereby 
saving  time  for  persons  who  sweep),  and  desks  and  tables 
adjustable  to  the  height  of  students.  All  were  designed 
by  San  Francisco  schools. 

Besides  a  cafeteria  kitchen,  a  new  Denver 
school  building  has  a  kitchenette  where  refreshments  can 
be  prepared  by  community  groups  using  school  facilities. 

A  school  hns  with  three  lights  is  being  used  in 
Farmington,  Conn.  Rigged  with  a  “traffic  light,”  the  bus 
flashes  green  when  in  motion,  yellow  when  slowing  down, 
red  when  stopped  (no  motorist  may  pass). 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  Elementary  Buildings  for  School  and  Community  Use, 
Arthur  IT .  Clevenger.  Bureau  of  Research  &  Service,  College  of 
Education,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbann.  $1.  (Steps  in  planning  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  building,  including:  preliminary  studies  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  building  needs;  selection  of  building  committee,  archi¬ 
tect  and  site;  procedures  in  calling  for  bids  and  in  financing.) 
“Classroom  Planning  and  Design — An  Appraisal  of  Innovations  in 
Elementary  Schools,"  Francis  J.  Flynn.  School  Business  Affairs, 
Dec.  1951.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (A  survey  on  accept¬ 
ance  of  one-story  buildings,  single-loaded  corridors,  bi-  and  multi¬ 
lateral  lighting,  classroom  wardrobe  and  laboratory  facilities,  green 
chalkboard,  outdoor  classroom  play  areas.) 


New  Clussroom  ^Material 

Economic  and  Social  Statistics  .  .  .  portrayed 
graphically  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Division 
of  Statistics  and  Research,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 
488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  “Graphic 
Facts"  color  charts  are  mailed  two  at  a  time  every 
other  month. 

A  Film  on  Penicillin  and  Curare  ...  is  available 
for  selected  group  showings  from  E.  R.  Squibb  and 
Sons,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Rx — 
The  Story  Behind  Your  Doctor's  Prescription  tells 
accomplishments  of  the  modern  “wonder”  drug,  and 
explains  how  the  new  muscle  relaxant  is  used. 

When  Studying  American  Labor  .  .  .  high  school 
students  may  make  good  use  of  a  bibliography,  just 
published  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  which  lists  readings 
on  the  immigrant  worker  in  the  history  of  American 
labor.  For  a  free  copy,  write  the  department  (Ur- 
bana,  Ill.)  for  “Labor  Management  Relations,”  Vol. 
4,  No.  2,  December  1951. 

Facts  on  Narcotics  .  .  .  are  available  in  a  “life- 
adjustment”  pamphlet  written  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  by  Victor  H.  Vogel,  head  of  the  U.  S.  hospital 
for  addict  rehabilitation  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  his 
wife.  The  booklet,  discussing  the  kind  of  people 
who  take  drugs,  their  “reasons,”  and  the  mental  and 
physical  effects  of  narcotics,  is  published  by  Science 
Research  Associates,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  10,  Ill.  It  costs  40c  per  copy. 

A  junior  “life  adjustment”  booklet  on  reading 
speed  and  comprehension  is  available  from  the  same 
source.  Written  by  Harry  Bricker,  visiting  professor 
of  education  at  Emory  University  and  University  of 
Georgia,  and  Paul  Witty,  professor  of  psychology 
and  director  of  the  reading  service  at  Northwestern 
University,  the  pamphlet  discusses  basic  principles 
of  fluent  reading  for  youngsters  in  grades  6  to  9. 

Materials  Kit  on  Inlercultural  Relations  ...  is 
available  on  loan  to  high  school  teachers  fiom  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Teachers  Association 
and  the  National  Education  Association.  Requests 
should  be  addressed  to  Rural  Service,  NEA,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  6,  D.  C. 

Role  of  the  Engineer  ...  in  the  technological  growth 
of  the  nation,  and  the  danger  in  the  current  shortage 
are  emphasized  in  “Supermen  Wanted,”  a  33  1/3-rpm 
transcription  produced  to  aid  the  recruitment  program 
of  the  Engineering  Manpower  Commission.  For 
further  information,  write  to  the  Radio  Education 
Committee,  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

"Big  Idea”  ...  a  film  contrasting  the  actual  attitude 
of  labor  in  America  toward  free  enterprise  with  the 
Iron  Curtain  estimate  of  U.  S.  capitalism  is  available 
free  of  charge  from  the  Modern  Talking  Picture 
Service,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20.  The 
film  was  produced  for  Swift  &  Co. 

Value  of  Motion  Pictures  in  Teaching  ...  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  18-minute,  16-mm.  sound  film,  “New 
Tools  for  Learning,”  addressed  to  both  lay  audiences 
and  professional  groups.  The  film’s  two  specific  pur¬ 
poses:  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
motion  picture  medium  in  education  and  to  suggest 
effective  ways  of  using  instructional  films.  For  further 
information  and  prices,  inquire  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  U.  of  (Chicago. 
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